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Why Study Accounting? 


An enrollment of over 1,200 commercial teachers for our 
Extension Courses in Accountancy and Income Tax Accounting 
proves that the subjects are popular and that teachers appre- 
ciate the opportunity to receive instruction in advanced 
accounting without charge in excess of the actual cost of the 
material and service. 


Many of those who enroll for either of these courses do so 
because they want to broaden their knowledge of accounting 
rinciples and procedure in order that they may have a reserve 
und of knowledge upon which to draw in teaching bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. Some wish to prepare for teaching 
advanced accounting and find that they need some additional 
preparation. Some wish to receive credit toward teaching 
certificates. Some wish to prepare for public practice, either 
on a part-time or full-time basis. Those who are desirous of 
preparing for public practice eventually try the C. P. A. examination and 
it is gratifying to know that many have heen successful in passing this 
examination despite the fact that it is considered the most difficult of all 
professional examinations, not excepting the examinations given those 
who wish to qualify for practicing law or medicine. 
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A FEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Who Have Succeeded 
IN PASSING THE STATE EXAMINATIONS 


And Have Been Awarded 
The C. P. A. Degree 


LU | E. B. Allbritten, Ypsilanti, Mich. LEY 
TIS J. A. Buell, Minneapolis, Minn. Fv. 
Brice Harold Frazier, Weatherford, Tex. 
A. E. Holmes, Burlington, Vt. 
C. W. King, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
F. H. McMullen, Steubenville, Ohio. 
A. M. Reichard, Tiffin, Ohio. 
R. Sanford, Missoula, Mont. 
E. Seay, San Antonio, Tex. 
E. Short, Nashville, Tenn. 
B. Wray, Macon, Ga. 
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This is an excellent time to subscribe for one of these 
courses. By beginning now the Accountancy Course may be 
completed during the school year, while the Income Tax 
Accounting Course may be completed before Christmas. 
The Accountancy Course consists of twenty-four units, while 
the Income Tax Course consists of six units. Each unit is a 
text assignment. The average teacher is able to complete 
either course at the rate of about one text unit per week 
without the work in any way interfering with the school work. 
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NED AND JIMMY 


The Editor is dedicating this number of THe BALance Sueet to Ned Brown and 
Jimmy Smith—just plain, regular small-town boys of 14 or 15 years of age. 


Ned and Jimmy are from any section of the country. They are just plain, ordinary 
boys. They are not talented, they are not boy prodigies; when not in the schoolroom 
they love to play baseball, football, go asswimming, or go hunting. Their whole life, 
it seems, is devoted to play. In the schoolroom their teacher at times is distracted and 
disappointed at their non-interest in their studies. They just do happen to pass in 
their examinations, they do not see the advantage or the sense of studying, they don’t 
believe they will ever use what they learn in a schoolroom. 


Their mothers at times worry about them, they do not seem to be interested in 
things around the house; they would rather be off in the lot with the boys, play their 
match games and HOW THEY DO PLAY. The pep and enthusiasm shown in their 
play is spontaneous—unadulterated—it is boyish enthusiasm, which comes from their 
heart. 


So it is but natural that Ned and Jimmy should be all primed and cocked with the 
advent of Hallowe'en. Their boyish enthusiasm will have full sway upon this day, 
Ned and Jimmy are not “bad” boys, they are just boys, and when properly disciplined 
and understood by their parents and teachers, usually develop into fine upstanding 
men. Their boyish enthusiasm helps to carry them along in the struggles and hard- 
ships ahead. They do not quit at the first obstacle; they have learned to hurdle and 
over they go. 


Yes, the Editor wishes to dedicate this number not only to Ned and Jimmy, but 


also to all the Neds and Jimmys of yesterday and today. May their boyish enthusiasm 
never grow cold. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH TEACHING? 
by 
CASKEY* 


JOHN F. 


HERE are a number of things underlying the 

discontent, the dissatisfaction, the unrest, in 

the teaching profession. I shall discuss the 
matter under the following heads: The training of 
teachers; the subject matter taught; the handicaps 
under which they work, and, the status of the 
teacher in the community which he serves. 


From 1917 to 1924, I was a member of the faculty 
of one of the largest, and, perhaps, the best known 
of our Western normal schools. I talked with 
hundreds of young men and women, both before 
and after their having had teaching experience. 
The frank expressions of these young people, 
coupled with my own experience and observation, 
lead me to think that I am not far wrong in my 
diagnosis of ,“What’s the Matter with Teaching”. 


The first aim of the teacher-training school seems 
to be to extirpate any initiative, any native ability, 
any natural aptitude or talent for the work, which 
the student may possess. That done, it sets about 
to make a machine product out of what was, 
originally, an intelligent young man or young 
woman. How well they are succeeding, is evident 
on every hand. Into this hopper of teacher training, 
we are pouring our young men and women, who, 
when the process is complete, are returned to us, 
all bearing the same label. It is-a blending of the 
good, the bad, the indifferent, into a finished 
product as like as two peas in a pod. 


The inadequacy of the training given by our 
high schools is so universally conceded, and of 
such common knowledge, that it needs no dis- 
cussion here. Yet, we find the president of one of 
our nationally known normal schools, saying to 
his faculty, and to assemblages of men and women 
throughout the State, ““We know that our students 
are deficient in the subjects they will be called 
upon to teach, but it is not the purpose of our 
normal schools to review the work of the high 
schools. If they have failed to do their work, that 
is not our fault. Rather is it the purpose of the 


normal schools to create a desire, a longing for an © 


education, and, for that reason, the first two years 
of their stay in the normal school should be devoted 
to creating this desire, instead of giving them a 
knowledge of the subject matter they will be 
called upon to teach. They will get that through 
their own efforts and experience.” What think you 
of this, in view of the fact that these students are 
given certificates to teach, after a two years’ stay in 
the normal school under such ideals and conditions? 
Even though the student goes on and completes 
his four-year course, entitling him to his degree of 
Bachelor of Pedagogy, what of the wasted two 
years, never to be recalled? In other words, the 
teacher is trained in subjects having no relation to 
or bearing upon the work he will, eventually, be 





called upon to do. We might just as well expect to 
make a good blacksmith out of a man by giving him 
a ministerial training. 


Now, as to the handicaps under which the teacher 
works: He is the victim of all the fads and fallacies 
conjured up in the minds of those of our so-called 
intellectuals, whose spheres of work are so far 
removed from those of the teacher whose efforts 
they seek:to direct, that no possible common 
ground exists between them. Then, too, there is 
the machine known as “Our System”. It is the 
proud boast of many school superintendents that 
they can tell by their watches just what each 
teacher in their respective systems is doing at any 
hour or minute of the day. Again, they are the 
slaves of a system that kills the last spark, the last 
vestige of any initiative or natural ability with 
which nature may have endowed them. “I have 
seen many fads come and go in the past years, and 
expect to see many more in the years to come, but, 
I go on regardless of them, trying each year to do 
a little better job of teaching than I did the pre- 
ceding year,” writes a teacher from Ohio. But, 
unfortunately, not all teachers are so situated that 
they can do this. 


Strange as it may seem, there are many thinking 
men and women in the ranks of the teaching pro- 
fession today, and because of their training and 
reading, they think differently from the propa- 
gandized communities in which their lot is cast, 
they are denied the right of free speech and action, 
so readily granted to the most illiterate in the 
community. The peanut vendor on the street 
corner is permitted a voice in municipal affairs, but 
the teacher must not mix in public discussions. 
“We grant that he has intelligence enough to teach 
our children the fundamentals of education, but, 
he is in no sense a business man”. Teachers, like 
children, should be seen not heard. In one breath, 
we demand education, efficiency, and intellectual 
power; in the next, we condemn it to impotency and 
servility. Teachers, like the buck private in the 
army, are not paid to think. Is it any wonder, 
then, that after years of struggle and toil, the 
teacher, having reached a higher level of thought 
and power, feels oppressed and depressed by a 
massed, mediocre mind, directed and wielded by a 
hidden power; yea, verily, by the power behind 
the throne. 


When the world shall have learned that it is not 
through vast accumulations of wealth and worldly 
power, but through mind force, the development of 
the potential mind of the human race, that it is 
lifted to those higher levels of decency, kindliness, 
godliness, exemplified in the life and work of the 
great Teacher, then will the humble pedagogue 
come into his own. 


*Instructor in Osborne College, Chehalis, Washington. 
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DISCOURAGING HANDICAPS IN EFFICIENCY 
IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
by 
LEONARD O. RAASCH* 


FACT which soon becomes evident to the 
A teacher of Commercial Subjects in a small 

high school—and there are a large number 
which would classify in this group—is the inappli- 
cability of so much of the quantities of advice on 
methods and standards given out by writers and 
training schools touching the various subjects. 
This advice too frequently remains theoretical so 
far as the schools controlled by the writers are 
concerned, and standards of accomplishment like- 
wise become Belgian treaties, scraps of paper 
observed in the breach. Without doubt, some of 
the discussion is practical providing the teacher 
has facilities and time to apply it. 

One can best illustrate from personal observation 
—observation which could be duplicated in every 
state of the Union. I am thinking of a commercial 
teacher, who, in the course of seven 45-minute 
periods, teaches Commercial English, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand and Typewriting (Beginning and Ad- 
vanced) and Commercial Law. This teacher is 
expected to take an active interest in community 
activities, attend to the school paper which is 
prepared and mimeographed by the commercial 
department, and interest herself in extra-curricular 
activities such as declamation and debate. She 
complains of inadequate time to prepare plans for 
each subject and declares her work suffers as a 
result. It follows that 35 to 45 typing students, in 
the main, educate themselves while the instructor 
conducts classes in an adjoining room and exercises 
supervision by moral suasion. This teacher is 
particularly capable and has pupils teaching each 
other, dominates the disciplinary problem through 
personality, and motivates the work through the 
use of home-made individual charts of student 
progress in speed, accuracy, and accomplishment. 

There are those of the writers and readers of 
“The Balance Sheet” who will hold that this 
situation harks back to the medieval days of com- 
mercial teaching. This is not true, for a somewhat 
similar situation can be found in the majority of 
the small high schools of this country even though 
commercial teaching literature has deplored this 
situation for twenty-five years. 

It was the writer's privilege to conduct an 
“investigation” (I would not dignify it with the 
name survey) for a school masters’ association of 
western Washington in May of 1925. This gave an 
opportunity to spend several days in four western 
Washington high school commercial departments. 
The situation outlined above existed in three of 
the four schools in deplorable degrees. In one, 
commonly classed as one of the best small town 





schools in Washington, the writer came upon the 
spectacle of two commercial teachers working 
without any attempt at coordination, due to faulty 
administration. One teacher was expected to 
conduct the typing classes by proxy and shorthand 
was not united with typewriting for transcription 
of dictated material. According to the report of 
the teachers, shorthand notes were transcribed 
with pen and ink. 

If these are the conditions in many cases (and who, 
with an opportunity or inclination to investigate, 
has the temerity to deny it?) one may inquire as 
to the cause. Manifestly, one large item is the 
matter of school finance. Another outstanding 
factor is faulty school administration. Finally, we 
have teachers who are incompetent in adjusting 
themselves efficiently to difficult situations and 
others whose main interest in life is the monthly 
pay check, whether it be adequate or inadequate. 

In the matter of school finance little can be said 
unless it is that all teachers, commercial and other- 
wise, should do their bit in education of the public. 
Commercial teachers should be particularly awake 
to this phase because of their background of eco- 
nomic training, but relatively few possess a concept 
of school finance in their community and state. 

The administrative difficulties can be remedied. 
It is not a praiseworthy comment upon the ad- 
ministrative education of a high school principal 
(and there are many like him) who stated in the 
hearing of the writer, when a teacher protested 
the administrative practice of unloading “dumb- 
bells” upon the department, that he guided the 
better students into Science, Languages, English, 
and History majors because those students could 
get all that any high school commercial department 
could offer them in three months in any business 
college. Some of these men have long since turned 
all school treasureships and accounting over to 
these same commercial departments to keep straight 
after demonstrating to their own satisfaction that a 
principal's duties need to be delegated wherever 
possible. They stand in need of training courses in 
departmental coordination, principles of vocational 
guidance, and objectives of high school subjects. 
An injection of common sense would be helpful if 
it could be provided. 

Some administrative difficulties in the average 
small high school grow out of the fact that many 
colleges and universities refuse to extend sufficient 
credit for high school commercial work. Students of 
high mental capacity are guided into emphasis on 
college entrance requirements and so-called cultural 

(Concluded on page 22) 


*Commercial teacher in the High School at Kent, Washington, where he has been located for the past 
three years. He is a graduate of the University of Minnesota with a B. A. degree and has had one year of graduate 
work in the University of Washington. 
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THE RELATION OF THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


by 
W. W. THOMAS, PH. B., B.S. IN ED. 


From an address de- 
livered before the Com- 
mercial Section of the 
Missouri State Teachers 
Association at its last 
annual meeting. Mr. 
Thomas is President of 
the Springfield Business 
College, Springfield, Mo., 
a position he has held 
since July 1, 1924. Pre- 
viously he was Superin- 
tendent of City Schools in 
Springfield for twelve years. 
ml Se He is a graduate of the 
University of Missouri and of New York University. 


HE statement of this subject places upon me 

| two duties: First, to show how the Private 

Business School does cooperate or may co- 

operate with the Public Schools in doing the kind 
of work done by public schools. 

Second, to show how the Private Business School 
does supplement or may supplement the work done 
in the Public Schools, by doing a kind of work or a 
quality of work not done in the Public Schools. 

No school has a right to exist in modern times 
unless that school aids in the preparation of modern 
citizenship. In order to justify its existence every 
school should render some distinct service to its 
community. No private school has a right to exist 
unless it fills a place not already occupied by the 
public schools, or lessens some of the burden 
carried by the public schools. 

Usually private schools have pioneered the way 
and created the demand for education which has 
later been filled by the public schools. 

At first, education was all private, the privilege 
of the few. Later the demand for education became 
more wide-spread and the public schools followed 
along the trial already blazed by the private school. 

Commercial education is no exception to the 
general rule. Long before the public schools thought 
of giving business courses the business schools were 
creating a demand for business education. That 
demand was finally recognized by the public schools, 
and commercial subjects were introduced into their 
curricula. Not only did the business schools popular- 
ize business education, but they also standardized 
commercial subjects. For many years all commercial 
textbooks were written by men connected with 
private business schools. 

The business schools also standardized business 
methods. They went into the business world and 
learned the latest methods of conducting business 
and recording transactions. From all these various 
methods the business schools_sorted out the best, 





and through their students, sent them back into 
the business world as standards to govern the 
keeping of accounts and the transaction of business. 


The days of apprenticeship in business are 
numbered. Business now moves so rapidly that 
there is little time for teaching business in business. 
The business school, by its closer contact with 
business, catches the spirit and passes it on to the 
public school. 


With the single exception of the church and 
church schools the public school is the most con- 
servative institution in the world. The business 
school has its finger on the pulse of the business 
world or, in modern parlance, is continually tuning 
in and getting messages from the most progressive 
and successful business organizations, and in turn 
broadcasting the gist of those messages. Thus, the 
private business school becomes an inspector of 
all methods, a collector of good methods, and a 
disseminator of the best methods. The private 
business school can do this most successfully 
because its attention is focused upon one line and 
because its very existence depends upon its render- 
ing expert and impartial service to the business 
world. This service is rendered first by finding out 
what the business world needs and secondly by 
supplying the thing needed. Looking at it from 
another viewpoint the private business school not 
only trains young people, but it places young 
people. It prepares for a vocation and furnishes 
the opportunity to work in that vocation. 

Nobody now denies that the public school is a 
fixture in every community. It is so fortified that 
even the most fool-hardy would not venture to 
displace it. We may even go so far as to say that 
if the public school fills every need in any given 
community the private school has no rightful place 
there. The private school is a business venture and 
is subject to all the restrictions that may apply to 
other business ventures. No business has a right 
to exist in any community unless it can serve that 
community. 


A business should serve an individual or a com- 
munity, and not exploit an individual or a com- 
munity. 

Young people should be prepared to do the 
things they can do and they must do, rather than 
the things we would like to have them do. If the 
public schools do not provide the training which a 
certain individual wants or needs or thinks he 
needs, and he can get that training in a private 
school, the public school should bid him and the 
school he attends God-speed. If the public school 
comes in and does the work which has hitherto 
been done by the private school, and does it in 
such a manner as to meet the requirements of the 
individual and the community, then the private 
school must bow to the inevitable and say God- 
speed to the public school. The welfare of the 
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ndividual and the community is more important 
than the success of any business venture. When 
any business stands in the way of progress that 
business ought to adjust itself in line with progress 
or cease to exist. It has not heen long since horse-cars 
afforded common means of transportation on St. 
Louis streets. Instead of service, horse-cars would 
now block traffic on the streets of this city. Schools, 
both public and private, must modify their courses 
of study and their methods of instruction to meet 
continually changing conditions. 

It is still impossible for the public school to serve 
all the people in a way to satisfy all the people. 
It is certainly legitimate for the private business 
school to serve any youth who cannot or will not 
attend the public schools. The public welfare 
demands that every citizen, so far as possible, 
become self-supporting. Frequently a misfit in the 
public schools fits in nicely in the private schools. 
The private school can really serve such an individ- 
ual. and by serving him serves the community. 

While the private school can be a real service, 
I can see how it is possible for private school 
representatives to work great harm. They may even 
discredit the work of the public school to such an 
extent that the ever-present tax-dodger will be 
encouraged and emboldened in his opposition to 
public school levies. At any rate, young people 
should be encouraged to get every benefit possible 
from the public schools. On the other hand, public 
schools should not so add to their original courses 
of study as to neglect the thorough teaching of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling. 

By all means we should popularize public edu- 
cation, and encourage every boy and every girl to 
get all the good possible out of the public schools, 
but on the other hand public school people should 
be fair in their treatment of private school people. 
Personally, as a public school man, I never had 
any trouble with a business school man. My 
school records were public school records, and 
were open to the public. I never knew a private 
school man to take undue advantage of the courte- 
sies thus offered him. It is barely possible that if I 
had been working in some other community I 
would have found it necessary to act differently. 


Many rural communities still lack high school 
advantages. Their school terms are short; and 
frequently bright, capable boys and girls are sixteen 
or eighteen years old before they finish the eighth 
grade. Such young people shrink from going to the 
town schools as high school freshmen, but the 
business school presents an opportunity of which 
many of them gladly take advantage. This is one 
of the best kinds of service rendered by the private 
business school, and truly supplements the work of 
the public school. 


Since the public school has entered the field of 
Commercial Education, it behooves the business 
college to become a college in fact as well as in 
name. This metamorphosis must of necessity take 
place gradually. The business college must take 
advantage of the foundation already laid by the 
high school. The work of the high school should 
be supplemerted by courses in Higher Accounting, 
Business Administration, etc. 


Standards are continually becoming higher. The 
university of a generation ago occupied no higher 


ground than that occupied by the college of today. 
The college of a generation ago was about on a par 
with the high school of today, and the high school 
of a generation ago was usually called an academy, 
and was little if any better than our upper grades 
or our Junior High Schools in the better school 
systems of today. The business college can be no 
exception to the general law of growth and develop- 
ment. The business college must meet the needs of 
the business world or it must go out of business. 
If it does meet that need it deserves the support 
of the public school people as well as all other 
people. “Every (individual) tub must stand on its 
own bottom”. 

By the law of natural selection literary colleges 
have become fewer and better. Those that 
deserved to live are still with us. The others have 
gradually disappeared. The public high school has 
been largely responsible. The literary college which 
was content to remain on a par with the high 
school has disappeared because the high school 
came to take its place, and the college did not have 
foresight, or energy or ability enough to grow into 
a higher and better form of service. 

The state is back of the public high school. 
The state is stronger than any individual or any 
church, or any corporation. The business colleges 
should take due notice and govern themselves 
accordingly. They can still make provision for 
those who for some reason cannot or will not attend 
the public schools, but these should not be their 
principal means of support. Neither can they 
afford to so conduct their affairs, either in the school 
or in the field, as to merit the disapproval of fair- 
minded public school people. There are the strongest 
possible reasons for cultivating mutual confidence 
and giving mutual support. Educators are becoming 
more and more critical of each other’s work. 
While possibly there should not be less of critical 
inspection, there should certainly be more careful 
and courageous introspection. Each type of school 
must be its own severest critic. Each should 
recognize the fact that the other has its place, and 
concede that fact ungrudgingly. 

Even the university and the college are coming 
to realize that there are many worth-while young 
people who for one reason or another should not 
enter these institutions. This is not educational 
heresy. It is facing undeniable facts. It is common 
sense view of the real situation. If this is true, and 
it is, is it not within the realm or possibilities that 
there may be individuals in some localities who 
are not going to attend school more than four years 
above the grades, and who might profitably spend 
one of those years in a live business school? If a 
high school diploma is considered a vital necessity, 
is there any reason why a high school should not 
allow a year’s credit for a year’s work done in a 
really progressive up-to-date business school? 
Of course, no high school should accept credits from 
any school without due discrimination. Possibly, 
some schools are not worthy of such consideration, 
but it is also possible that the right kind and degree 
of cooperation might encourage such schools to 
adopt and maintain higher standards. Low standards, 
in any school, public or private, are detrimental to 
all the schools in the community, and to the com- 
munity itself. 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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EXAMINATIONS IN TYPEWRITING 


by 


L. G. PULVER* 


S it possible to give examinations in typewriting 
at the close of the semester? Any satisfactory 
answer to this question involves a discussion 

of the possibility of testing a skill of any kind, which 
task is entirely too stupendous a one for considera- 
tion in this article. I have, however, undertaken to 
set forth a few features which ought to appear in 
any typewriting examination and which, it seems, 
might also be employed in testing any skill or art. 
They are by no means exhaustive, but simply 
stand out in clear relief in considering the subject. 


First: A test of any kind ought not to be admin- 
istered solely for the purpose of fixing a grade for 
a term or semester or period over which the test is 
given, but should also indicate to both student and 
instructor progress made from the beginning of 
the study. Typewriting tests, therefore, are not 
simply for the purpose of determining whether the 
student should have an A or a C or an F, a 953%, 
an 8436 or a 603 as an examination grade, which 
will in a large measure influence the final grade to 
be given him, but should also indicate to the student 
and the teacher whether or not the student handles 
himself at the machine in any improved fashion 
over his performance at a previous time. 


Second: There is coupled up with this also the 
thought of achievement at the time the test or 
examination is given compared with the status at 
the close of a previous period. Has the finished 
product increased in quantity and improved in 
quality over the last period tested as compared 
with the preceding period? Not only should we 
determine whether or not the student has progressed 
since beginning the study of typewriting, but also 
whether or not he has progressed to any marked 
degree since he was last examined in a definite way. 


Third: A third consideration seems to be that of 
nearness or distance from a reasonable standard of 
efficiency expected from students of his or her age 
and grade in school, practice time, etc. How does 
his or her work compare with that of other students 
who are subject to the same conditions? For instance, 
a typewriting teacher sets a standard of say 25 words 
per minute on new matter as a reasonable goal for 
the first semester, based on five periods of practice 
per week. How close does the student come to this 
standard in his examination at the end of the 
semester? Do other students reach such a standard? 
There enters in here also, of course, the degree of 
accuracy. This, however, would function in the 
determination of the rate, a relatively large number 
of errors reducing the word rate and vice versa. 





Fourth: Typewriting examinations should also 
provide a means somewhere for checking up on 
one’s performance at the machine, body posture, 
finger technique, and the like, for these are con- 
siderations as well as the actual material written. 


Fifth: Would there not also be some place in 
typewriting examinations for some expression from 
the student with reference to the theory of type- 
writing, some analysis of his own errors and 
methods which he does or could use to correct 
them, and advice he would give to a beginning 
typist on the basis of experience he has gained 
thus far in his work? This would enable him to 
introspect, observe, and check up on himself. 


What would apply to the first semester could be 
intensified and broadened at the end of the second, 
the third and the fourth semesters of the study, 
demanding clearer understanding of problems, 
clearer analysis of one’s own weaknesses, improved 
accuracy, and greater speed as a student advances 
through the typewriting course. 


Sixth: Typewriting examinations also lend 
dignity to the subject and inspire a more serious- 
minded approach to the subject than would prevail 
otherwise. A student thus finds that there is some- 
thing more to typewriting than just practicing an 
hour a day for eighteen weeks, handing in a bulk 
of typed copy, and receiving a grade on that basis 
alone. 

Seventh: Typewriting examinations may not 
always reveal one at his best, and wide variations 
may be noted due to individual habits of concen- 
tration or the lack of it. Nervousness must be 
taken into account also. I frequently have good 
typists go to pieces on an examination, and display 
poor technique when I know they can do better 
work. In such cases the student is ofttimes allowed 
to rewrite the portion of his work which is most 
evidently below par. Temporary physical debility 
or fatigue sometimes reduces one’s powers, such as 
headaches, warm atmosphere, or extreme cold 
which may cause stiffness in the finger joints. 
Where these conditions have quite clearly lowered 
the grade the student is often allowed some second 
chance under more wholesome conditions, care 
being exercised to allow these second chances 
where the first production most evidently lowered 
the usual standard of work. There is also greater 
ability to master a skill in the case of one student 
over another. While the tests per se may not always 
test one’s ability absolutely accurately, they do 
serve as a pretty safe criterion considered along 
with the usual daily standard of work of students. 


*Mr. Pulver is in charge of the Commercial Department in the Cabin Creek District High School at 
East Bank, West Virginia. Some of the readers of “The Balance Sheet’ will remember his article on “Getting 
Started in Bookkeeping”, published in the October, 1925, issue of “The Balance Sheet”. 
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ATTAINING SUCCESS IN BUSINESS 


by 


S. E. HEDGES* 


No longer are the professions of law, medicine, 
teaching, the ministry, etc., regarded as the only 
professions in which men and women can become 
conspicuously successful. Business has overshad- 
owed them all. We are living in the greatest 
business nation in the world. Vast fortunes are in 
evidence on every hand and most of them have 
been made in business. Business is attracting the 
best brains in the universe and is building monu- 
ments in comparison with which others pale into 
insignificance. The famous Woolworth building in 
New York is a monument to Frank W. Woolworth 
and the ten-cent-store business The Wrigley 
building in Chicago is a monument to Wrigley and 
the chewing-gum business. Likewise every large 
building, every factory of importance, is a monu- 
ment to the profession of business. Our great 
inventions have been put into practical use by 
business brains which have turned the inventor's 
dream into a reality. 


Only a generation ago a miilionaire was a curi- 
osity. They were very few, indeed. Today we rub 
elbows with them in our own home town and 
look upon them, not as superhuman beings, but 
simply fellow townsmen who took advantage of 
their opportunities and made good. 


This is the age of recognition for business ability . 
The public now demands that “a good business 
man” be chosen senator, representative, mayor, 
postmaster, and even ministers of the gospel are 
favored who are proven business men. Large 
corporations throughout the country are constantly 
on the lookout for men to fill big executive positions. 
Staggering salaries are often paid in order to get a 
man big enough to fill the position. Andrew 
Carnegie once said, “‘Capital is looking everywhere 
for the right man to direct it, and the men who 
control capital will pay well for such a man when 
found. I can recommend a business career as one 
in which there is abundant room for the exercise 
of man’s highest power, and of every good quality 
in human nature. The demand for men of brains 
and capacity in business is far beyond the supply.” 


While without question, opportunities in 
business are far greater today than ever before, yet 
business is more complex and more scientific study 
is necessary in order to be successful. One must 
have the training and development not only to 
recognize opportunity when it presents itself, but 
also to take advantage of it when it is recognized. 

No one needs to be told that opportunities for 
women in the business field are rapidly increasing. 
They have fully demonstrated their ability to make 
good. In fact, it looks like we would soon have to 
scrap our time honored salutation of Gentlemen on 
our business letters. Go into our own Stark Co. 
court house and you will find two of the best 
county positions held by women—women who have 





earned promotion by conscientious and intelligent 
effort—women whose salaries are above those 
earned by ninety percent of the men in the entire 
country. 


The problem that confronts most young men and 
women, however, is how to get a start in the 
business world. And I might say at this point that 
the trouble with most of them is that they want 
to start at the top instead of the bottom. They are 
not willing to pay the price of Success, which is 
hard work, study, and the sacrifice of pleasure, 
until they have sufficient experience to earn 
promotion. 

A careful study of the lives of our great business 
executives reveals the fact that nearly every one 
of them started in minor executive positions— 
many of them as bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
office assistants. Hugh Chalmers began as an office 
boy and at the age of twenty-seven had reached the 
position of vice-president and general manager of 
the National Cash Register Company. Julius 
Rosenwald made his start toward millions and rose 
to president of the Sears, Roebuck Co. from a 
minor position in the office. Frank A. Vanderlip 
learned shorthand and secured a position with a 
newspaper in Chicago. In 1897 he became private 
secretary to Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Shortly after, he was made Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and later became president 
of the National City Bank, New York, one of the 
largest in the country. Herbert Hoover began his 
career as a typist in the offices of a mining engineer. 
Charles E. Hughes worked his way up from the 
position of law stenographer and court reporter. 
Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, took a business 
course to fit him to hold his job as city clerk in a 
small town in Indiana. He later became county 
auditor and then filled an important position with 
the Loyal Order of Moose. The same thing is true 
of our local business men and women who hold 
positions of trust and responsibility. Many of them 
were poor boys and girls and started out in life as 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks. 
Hardly a day passes without there having sprung 
into local or national prominence some man or 
woman who has advanced from the ranks of these 
minor positions. 


A training in stenography enables young men 
and women to secure positions where they come in 
close contract with the leaders and dictators of 
great enterprises. In this way they get a training 
and an education that money cannot buy. The 
guarded secrets of the great corporation are neces- 
sarily revealed to the trusted secretary or book- 
keeper, and if he is honest, reliable and tactful, 
he stands an excellent chance of being promoted. 
For when a higher post becomes vacant who is 
better qualified to fill it than the trusted assistant? 


*Mr. Hedges is vice-president of the Canton Actual Business College, Canton, Ohio. This school is 
celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary this year, having been established in 1876. 
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The educational value of shorthand is well 
established. It strengthens the memory; it enlarges 
the vocabulary; it quickens the brain; it forces 
concentration. Former President Wilson used 
shorthand as a teacher, author, statesman, and 
lawyer. He is said to have written his entire 
“History of the American People” before dictating 
it to a stenographer. It was by the means of short- 
hand that Judge K. M. Landis obtained his knowl- 
edge of law. Samuel Insull, the millionaire electrical 
king of Chicago, began his career as a stenographer 
and was once private secretary to Thomas A. 
Edison. He was recently credited with the following 
statement: “Not long ago I was asked whether I 
thought that the great combinations of capital, 
with the vast increase in the size of industrial 
institutions, would not dwarf individual effort and 
thus lessen the possibility and opportunity for 
individual advancement. My judgment is that the 
larger the business organization the greater the 
demand for brains, and the greater the opportunity 
for the young man or the young woman willing and 
ready to work and who has the ordinary everyday 
common sense which will enable him to take 
advantage of the things that he sees. If you have 
good health, if you are willing to make the sacrifice 
that everyone does to obtain success, and if it is 
your desire to follow a business career, I think 
you have far greater opportunities before you 
than were available to my generation or the gen- 
eration before me.” 


A training in bookkeeping and accounting is a 
modern necessity. The government now insists 
that partnerships, corporations, and even indi- 
viduals keep records of their incomes and expenses. 
It wants to know what is the gross and net income 
at the end of the year. During the periods for filing 
income tax returns the offices of public accountants 
are swamped with business. People without a 
knowledge of accounting find it difficult to prepare 
the facts and figures required by the govenrment. 
Business men have come to realize that they must 
keep systematic records. Guessing at the figures may 
lead to serious complications. 


Among the things to be considered in selecting a 
vocation are the working conditions, the kind of 
people with whom you will be associated and the 
opportunities for advancement. Beginning with 
the war period, wages for unskilled labor have 
risen to heights that are almost unbelievable. 
Thousands of young men have been lured by these 
attractive wages. They have quit school and have 
gone to work as they have found it comparatively 
easy to get a job without any special training. 
Undoubtedly most of them have gone to work 
without much thought about their future oppor- 
tunities. They have failed to consider the question, 
“How much more will I be earning in ten to fifteen 
years?” In other words they have capitalized 
muscle instead of brains. 

Statistics show that a man reaches his maxi- 
mum muscular efficiency between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-five. He then begins to decline. 
Of course the old men are sometimes found in places 
such as janitors, watchmen and similar jobs, but 
they don’t get the wages that they did in their 
younger days. On the other hand, men are usually 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


by 
PAUL S. LOMAX* 


HE number of students enrolled in commercial 

subjects represents one of the major groups in 

our secondary school population. And the 
same thing is becoming rapidly true of our colleges 
and universities. The commercial subjects that are 
offered these students have greatly increased in 
number and have become quite diversified in 
character. 

This situation suggests an all-important question. 
What is the contribution that commercial education 
should make in the complete, well-rounded education 
of American youth who are to be equipped, as 
members of the business world, to render a business 
service that will result in best self-realization con- 
sistent with best social progress? This is a far more 
fundamental question than merely to determine 
what business men say they want or what surveys 
of business situations reveal to be true. 

This major question in turn suggests the need of 
a set of guiding principles of commercial education 
that will square with best educational theory and 
practice. What are some of these principles that are 
needed to evaluate our present-day commercial 
education in common with all education? Here are 
two illustrations. 

FIRST, A PHILOSOPHY OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION. If education is the deciding factor 
in the improvement of business as a social institution, 
what philosophy of life is to guide the business man 
and the commercial educator in their cooperative 
enterprise? To what ends and along what lines and 
with what methods would they seek to improve 
business through education? 

SECOND, A UNITY OF EDUCATION 
EMBODIED IN THE COMMERCIAL CUR- 
RICULUM. Every high school curriculum, 
commercial or otherwise, pursued by a student, 
should enable him to cope successfully with his 
personal physical life, family life, civic life, recrea- 
tional life, character life, and vocational life. Leave 
out any one of these major elements and the child 
is crippled for life, for he has not had a unity of 
education to harmonize with the unity of life. 
Hence, so-called academic and commercial education 
should become complementary to one another. 
They should be a unity in terms of the many- 
sided experiences of life, each the richer, broader, 
and more educative because of the other. 

Commercial educators will not be able to make 
their best contribution to American education, in 
behalf of the social progress of business and of the 
great army of young men and women who annually 
enter the business world to endeavor to contribute 
to that progress, until such educators are guided by 
a philosophy, sociology, psychology, research, and 
leadership of the highest order. 





*Mr. Lomax is Associate Professor of Commercial 
Education, School of Education, New York University. 
This is an excerpt of an address delivered at the last 
annual meeting of the National Education Associa: 


tion in Philadelphia. 
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ARTICULATION IN THE TEACHING 
OF BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


by 


CONNER T. JONES* 


OOKKEEPING and accounting are very 
B closely related subjects, one being more or less 

a continuation of the other. In fact, authorities 
disagree regarding the point of demarcation and as 
one investigates the matter he is forced to the 
conclusion that no sharp line of distinction really 
exists but rather that there is a twilight zone in 
which bookkeeping blends into accounting. 


There are several lines of activity which the 
students of the secondary school may enter upon 
completion of their course. Some accept positions 
as bookkeepers, some enter more general lines of 
business occupations, while others attend the 
university schools of commerce. The secondary 
schools are faced with the task of acceptably 
preparing young people to fill any of these occu- 
pations. 

The university schools of commerce are likewise 
asked to prepare students for widely varied work. 
On the one hand, some of the students find employ- 
ment as technical accountants, while others enter 
fields in which a knowledge of accounting is used 
in an interpretative way. 


One of the problems of the university is the 
unequal technical preparation of the students who 
ask to study accounting. Some may present up to 
three years of bookkeeping and are consequently 
well grounded. Others, graduates of the academic 
or general high school courses, lack even the 
simplest knowledge of bookkeeping. Some universi- 
ties are meeting this condition by offering intensive 
courses in bookkeeping, often catalogued as “pre- 
paratory accounting”, to students who cannot 
demonstrate the possession of a good working 
knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Observation discloses that there is a wide variety 
in the scope, content, and quality of bookkeeping 
instruction in the secondary school. The same 
statement may be made regarding the instruction 
in accounting in the university, where too frequently 
the courses are shaped by the personal interest and 
limited knowledge of the instructors rather than 
upon the needs of business. 


Employment surveys show that but a small 
percentage of former commercial students are 
actually keeping books but that they are rather 
scattered through all branches of business and 
industry. This condition clearly indicates that it 
is the obligation of the teachers in the secondary 
school commercial course and in the university 
school of commerce to prepare their students to 
become business men and women and not merely 
bookkeepers. Bookkeeping and accounting, however, 





form the most direct avenues to a knowledge of a 
business. The accountant in his capacity of fiscal 
historian of a business acquires a most intimate and 
comprehensive knowledge of the affairs of the busi- 
ness. And so I may well emphasize that after the 
statements have been prepared by the bookkeeper 
or accountant they should be used in interpreting 
the condition of the business. 


It seems that at present the efforts of the second- 
ary school and the university may best be coordi- 
nated if the secondary school will drill in accuracy 
until accuracy becomes a habit; offer sufficient 
routine drill to prepare students for bookkeeping 
positions, which are mostly routine in character; 
acquaint students with business technique and 
practice, thus preparing for the office and at the 
same time clearing the path for the more profound 
discussion of accounting principles in the university; 
and encourage those students with mental character- 
istics which make for success in accounting to 
continue their studies in university schools of busi- 
ness. 





ATTAINING SUCCESS IN BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 10) 


at their height in the business world at forty, fifty, 
sixty, and even at seventy. They are the owners of - 
stores, shops, and factories. They are the men of 
wealth and influence in the community. 


The young man who is far-sighted enough to 
spend some time in making the necessary preparation 
and is willing to start at the bottom certainly has 
unlimited opportunities. Although he may have to 
start at a moderate salary, his earning power will 
increase with his years of experience. Mark Twain 
once said: “Do not stare up the steps of Success. 
Step up the stairs.” 


There is a constant demand for stenographers 
who can take fast dictation and transcribe it 
accurately—typists who can type rapidly and 
accurately—accountants who can keep books 
without supervision—private secretaries who can 
handle detail with precision. 


Young men and women who desire to make 
business their chosen profession will profit by 
first preparing for these minor executive positions. 
I do not claim that all of us can become great 
captions of industry. But I do claim that any one 
of us who has sufficient ambition, determination, 
and capacity for work should attain a successful 
business career. . 


*Mr. Jones is an instructor in the Commercial Department of the West High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This is an excerpt of an address delivered at the last annual meeting of the National Education 


Association in Philadelphia. 
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TESTING THE WORK OF PUPILS 
IN COMMERCIAL LAW 


by 
F. A. CUNNING* 


ASES were typewritten and printed from 
t. stencils on small slips of paper about three 

by four inches in size. Each card was given a 
number, and contained one or two cases. The 
letters A, B, and C were used in these cases instead 
of the names of people. The case was worded in 
such a way that the pupils must decide either for 
A or for B. They never decided for C as C was 
used only when it was necessary to indicate a 
third person involved in the case. In class discus- 
sions we worked out how each case should be 
decided and what point of law was to be used in 
making the decision. The pupils copied these laws 
into their note books and numbered them con- 
secutively. Each week a forty-five minute test was 
given. New cases were used as fast as we were 
able to finish them in class, and enough old cases 
were used to make a total of fifty cases. The 
cards were placed in envelopes and one envelope 
handed to each pupil. The pupils were required to 
decide each case in favor of A or B and to give the 
number of the law used in making the decision. 
As each case required two answers, the entire test 
required one hundred answers. The pupils were 
permitted to hunt up the law in their note books 
during the test. If you think there is no value in 
this just try it. It is by far the most difficult part 
of the test. 

The conclusions arrived at are as follows: 
In the first place it required a great deal of work 
to cut the stencils, print, number and cut the cards. 
It would probably not be possible for a teacher 
with a large class to do all the work by herself. 
Also the work of assembling the cards in envelopes 
for each test would be burdensome for a large 
class. The test itself, however, worked out very 
nicely, as it permitted objective scoring which was 
both rapid and accurate, and compensated to a 
certain degree for the work previously done. This 
style of test is as good or better than the true-false 
type. If it is used regularly each week it is probably 
better. Of course both kinds can be used. 


It is probably true that pupils could decide 





many cases correctly without having studied law 
at all. For that reason it evidently requires more 
ability and study on the part of the student to 
correctly select the law that applies to the case, 
and it might be better to give more credit for this 
part of the test. After using this kind of test for 
awhile, other improvements could doubtless be 
worked out. For example improvement might be 
made in selecting the points of law and in selecting 
the cases to be used. 

The day may come when a commercial teacher 
will be required to teach only and not, as happens 
now in many cases, required to collect his own 
material, publish his own text and then teach it. 
For that reason it would seem to be the duty of 
each state (and not that of each commercial teacher) 
to provide cases that were decided in your own 
state, and to select points of law as established 
in your own state. 

The method of teaching and testing Commercial 
Law is highly recommended with the reservation 
that before it can be put into operation someone 
must do a great deal of work. 





This proves that commercial 
teachers are not the only ones who 
find the articles appearing in ‘“*The 
Balance Sheet’’ interesting: 


Gentlemen: 

Will you please send me seven additional 
copies of “The Balance Sheet” as I desire to 
have all of our grammar school principals read 
the article by Herbert Sheets, and then have 
them discuss it with their teachers? It is a 
splendid article, expressed in unusually clear 
English and I want the teachers to have the 
Opportunity of reading it. 

KARL A. REICHE, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Bristol, Conn. 











*Mr. Cunning is head of the Commercial Department in the High School at Napa, California. 
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FORTHCOMING CONVENTIONS 
NEBRASKA (Sectional Meetings) 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
November 11, 12, 13 


COLORADO (Sectional. Meetings) 
Denver 
November 11, 12, 13 
Pueblo 
November 11, 12, 13 
Grand Junction 
November 11, 12, 13 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
October 21, 22, 23 


KANSAS (Sectional Meetings) 

Topeka 

November 4, 5, 6 
Chanute 

November 4, 5, 6 
Hays 

November 4, 5, 6 
Hutchinson 

November 4, 5, 6 


MAINE 
Bangor 
October 30, 31 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
November 26, 27 


MICHIGAN (Sectional Meetings) 

Detroit 

October 29, 30 
Flint 

October 25, 26 
Lansing 

October 25, 26 
Grand Rapids 

October 28, 29 
Petoskey 

October 21, 22 
Alpena 

October 21, 22 
Ironwood 

October 7, 8, 9 
Kalamazoo 

November 1, 2 
Detroit 

November 1, 2 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
November 3, 4, 5, 6 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City (State) 
November 10, 11, 12, 13 
Cape Girardeau (Dist.) 
October 21, 22, 23 
Kirksville (Dist.) 
October 28, 29, 30 
Maryville (Dist.) 
October 14, 15, 16 
Rolla (Dist.) 
October 21, 22, 23 
Springfield (Dist.) 
October 21, 22, 23 
Warrensburg (Dist.) 
October 14, 15, 16 


Lincoln 

November 4, 5, 6 
Omaha 

November 4, 5, 6 
Norfolk 

November 4, 5, 6 
Kearney 

November 4, 5, 6 
McCook 

November 4, 5, 6 
Alliance 

November 4, 5, 6 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 
October 22, 23 


NEW MEXICO 
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Santa Fe 
November 4, 5, 6 


NEW YORK (Sectional Meetings) 


Potsdam 

October 7, 8 
Buffalo 

November 4, 5 
Utica 

October 21, 22 
Albany 

October 21, 22 
Binghamton 

November 18, 19 
New York City 

October 14, 15 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo 
October 27, 28, 29 


OHIO 


Columbus (State) 
December 28, 29, 30 
Toledo (Northwestern) 
October 29, 30 
Cleveland (Northeastern) 
October 29, 30 
Cincinnati (Southwestern) 
October 29, 30 
Portsmouth (Southeastern) 
October 29, 30 
Marietta (Eastern) 
October 29, 30 
Columbus (Central) 
November 5, 6 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City (State) 
February 10, 11, 12 
Muskogee (Dist.) 
October 29, 30 
Blackwell (Dist.) 
October 29, 30 
Edmond (Dist.) 
October 29, 30 
Durant (Dist.) 
October 29, 30 
Ada (Dist.) 
October 29, 30 
Clinton (Dist.) 
October 22, 23 
(Concluded on page 22) 














ANNOUNCING OUR 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by McKinsey. Re- 
vised edition. Offering an approach to the subject through a 
study of the Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss, 
and providing a straight line development of fundamental 
principles. The arrangement of the texts and practice material 
is such that it can be used in courses ranging from one to 
three years in length on either a single or double period basis. 
Ideally adapted to teaching by the class recitation method. 
First edition published in 1919. Now used more extensively 
than all other bookkeeping texts combined which offer a 
Balance Sheet method of approach. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Revised 
edition. Offering an abridged text for one semester’s work and 
a complete text for a year’s work. The abridged text, contains 
nineteen chapters, covering the fundamental operations, frac- 
tions, percentage and interest. The complete text covers these 
same subjects and in addition contains fifteen chapters de- 


voted to (a) problems of the business man, and (b) problems 
of the individual. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING by Rowse and Fish. 
The aim of this book is to deal with the principles of advertising 
in a concrete manner. It seeks to give instruction in analyzing 
selling points, in writing headlines and body matter, and in 
methods of typographical displays. The treatment through- 
out aims to be direct and practical by giving illustrations and 
material which will enable the student to see the principles 
at work and to apply them himself. 
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METHODS IN COMMERCIAL TEACHING | 
is to furnish concrete practical suggestions on 
teachers in presenting the various commercial 

LET specialists in the commercial teaching professi 
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geography, business administration, econormpics 
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1926 PUBLICATIONS 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS by ZuTavern. Intended 
for use in all schools that offer a course in elementary business 
training. Practically all elementary business training texts in 
the past have prepared the student only for service involving 
work of a purely clerical nature. Boys and girls in the junior 
high schools are being taught to run errands, answer the tele- 
phone, wrap packages, etc. This book is written from the 
viewpoint that some business preparation of a fundamental 
and educational nature will be of greater value to these boys 
and girls. 


SECRETARIAL BOOKKEEPING by Baker. A new divi- 
sion has been added to ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting’”’ to meet the demand for suitable bookkeeping ma- 
terial to be used by schools offering instruction in secretarial 
subjects. Instruction in bookkeeping should be provided in 
connection with a secretarial course and this material is 
designed to provide information of value to the student pre- 
paring for a secretarial position. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING by Sherwood. Based upon 
the 1926 Revenue Act and the Regulations of the Treasury 
Department. Provides instruction covering the fundamental 
principles of income taxation and teaches the pupil how to 
apply the law to the preparation of returns and the computa- 
tion of taxes for individuals, partnerships and corporations. 
This book was written to supply the demand for suitable text 
material to be used as the basis of instruction in Income Tax 
Accounting and Procedure in preparing returns. 


G by J. W. Miller. The aim of this book 


‘iongon the methods employed by successful 


: 


mercial subjects. Contains contributions by 
profession on such subjects as the equipment LET 
> tests, commercial arithmetic and rapid cal- = 


, Cémmercial law, salesmanship, economic 
nomics, shorthand, typing, business English, 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


D VINE STREETS 
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Charles R. Beckley 


CHARLES R. BECKLEY was born in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, June 25, 1884. After completing 
his public school education, he entered the Shippens- 
burg State Normal School, and later attended the 
Wharton School of Accounts and Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Beckley has been engaged in the private 
commercial school business for the past twenty-two 
years. He organized Beckley College, of which he 


is now President, in January, 1918. Under his 
efficient management and leadership, Beckley 
College has grown until at the present time it has 
a registration of five hundred pupils in the day 
sessions. Eight courses of instruction, all of college 
grade, are offered. He employs a staff of twenty-two 
instructors, five of whom are Certified Public 
Accountants and all members of the American 
Institute of Accountants. The most popular courses 
offered are the Teacher Training Course and the 
Accountancy Course. The Teacher Training 
Course is accredited by the State Department of 
Education. 


At the present time the college occupies six 
different buildings, including offices, classrooms, 
Fraternities and dormitories. Dormitories are 
available for use by all non-resident students. 


Mr. Beckley is a member of the Board of Directors 
and chairman of the Program and Business Show 
Committees of the Harrisburg Kiwanis Club and 
is general chairman of the Program Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce. He is a member of the 
Religious Work Committee of the Harrisburg 
Y. M. C. A. and a Director in S. P. C. A. He is 
also a member of the Pennsylvania State Game 
Association, Elks Club and the Colonial Country 
Club. He was formerly Vice-President of the Penn- 
sylvania Private School Owners’ Association. 


He married Evelyn Hathaway of Boston and has 
one son, Robert, age 15. Mrs. Beckley takes an 
active part in the operation of Beckley College and 
is well known in Harrisburg social and business 
circles. 
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Russell A. Stevenson 


RUSSELL A. STEVENSON was born at 
Muskegon, Michigan, October 31, 1890. After 
graduating from the Muskegon High School, he 
entered the University of Michigan from which he 
was graduated in 1913 with an A. B. degree. 
He then entered the University of Iowa from which 
he received his M. A. degree in 1915. He later 
returned to the University of Michigan for post 
graduate work and obtained his Ph. D. degree. 

After graduating from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1913, he was appointed instructor in account- 
ing. He taught here for one year then went to the 
University of Iowa where he accepted a similar 
position. In 1916 he was made Assistant Pro‘essor 
and in 1918 he was promoted to Associate Professor. 
In 1920 he was appointed Professor of Accounting 
and head of the Commerce Division, College of 
Engineering and Commerce, University of Cin- 
cinnati. He remained in this position for six years. 
During this period he was also engaged in some 
professional practice, specializing in the Public 
Utility Valuation Field. 

September 1, 1926, Mr. Stevenson became Dean 
of the School of Business, University of Minnesota, 
succeeding George W. Dowrie. His training and 
experience in the field of business and business 
education are such that he is admirably qualified 
for his new position. Many of the readers of “The 
Balance Sheet” will know him as co-author with 
Wn. A. Paton of “Principles of Accounting” and 
“Problems and Exercises in Accounting”. His 
article on “Recent Trends in Accounting”, which 
appeared in the January, 1924, issue of “The 
Balance Sheet”, attracted much attention. 

Dean Stevenson takes an active interest in civic 
affairs. He was an active member of the Cincinnati 
Kiwanis Club, and is also a member of the American 
Economics Association, and Association of Uni- 
versity Instructors in Accounting. He is a member 
of the following fraternities: Acacia Fraternity, 
Professional Commerce Fraternity, Delta Sigma Pi, 
Honorary Commerce Fraternity, and Beta Gamma 
Sigma. 

Dean Stevenson married Edna Kampenga of 
Muskegon, Michigan. They have two boys— 
Robert, age 9, and Harold, age 4. 
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New home of Wilkes-Barre Business 
College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


THE WILKES-BARRE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
is now located in its new building at 29-31 W. 
Northampton St. It is a three-story building of 
brick and steel structure with Atlantic Terra Cotta 
front, 160 feet deep by 43 feet wide. It is built in 
such a manner that it has uninterrupted light and 
ventilation from all four sides, the light being 
furnished through obscure glass set in Fenestra 
steel sash. An enclosed fire tower was made a part 
of the building. 

The sanitary arrangements are of the very best, 
being J. L. Mott fixtures with sanitary drinking 
fountains, sanimetal toilet partitions, the wash 
rooms equipped with liquid soap and paper towels, 
as well as piping for shower baths. The side sash 
of the building are fitted with obscure wire glass, 
while the front is clear plate glass. For steam heat, 
the city system is used with Warren Webster 
vacuum fittings. 

Most careful details as regards the lighting have 
been worked out and a system of semi-indirect used. 
In the typewriting room a special fixture, such as 
used in mechanical drawing departments, has been 
placed, thereby eliminating all shadows. Other up- 
to-date electrical equipment installed includes an 
electric clock with bells for calling and dismissing 
classes, a fire-alarm system, an emergency lighting 
system, and private telephones. 

The school offers regular courses in all business 
subjects and has recently added a Commercial 
Teacher's Training Course. These courses are 
taught by a faculty of twelve teachers in the day 
school and five additional teachers in the night 
school. Victor Lee Dodson and Thomas Hale 
Keiser are the Principals. 
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HAROLD F. HUDSON is a new teacher at 
Beacom College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, this year. 
Mr. Hudson is a graduate 
of the State Normal 
School at Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. He spent three 
years as head of the 
Commercial Department 
in the High School at 
Barnesboro, Pennsylvania, 
and one year as head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment in the High School at Hammonton, New 
Jersey. His wide teaching experience has fitted him 
well for his new position at Beacom College. 





etd 


THE ANNUAL CALIFORNIA STATE 
TYPING CONTEST was held May 1, 1926. 
There were 165 contestants from Northern Cali- 
fornia meeting at Sacramento, and 85 contestants 
from Southern California meeting at Los Angeles. 
With 250 contestants taking part in the annual 
contest, it was the largest number ever recorded 
for this annual affair. 

The Armstrong College of Business Adminis- 
tration at Berkeley won the cup for speed in the 
private school classification for the third successive 
year. Under the rules of the International Associa- 
tion, a cup won three times by any school or college 
becomes the permanent possession of that college. 
The cup was won by Dorothy Jurges, writing 
64 words per minute. Miss Jurges also won the 
“coveted prize” offered by the Underwood Type- 
writer Co. of a trip to New York in December. Miss 
Jurges will make this trip at the expense of the 
company and will participate in the National 
Contest. 

The Coalinga High School won the cup for 
speed for first year students in the high school 
classification with a rating of 63 words per minute. 
The Selma Union High School won first place in 
the second year classification with a rating of 80 


words per minute. 
ced 


FERN SHAW, who taught in the High School 
at East Troy, Wisconsin, last year, has joined the 
high school faculty at Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

£e&e 


RLES T. POWERS, formerly a teacher of 
—_ commercial subjects in the 
High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, | Massachu- 
setts, has been appointed 
Director of the Depart- 
ment of Accounting, Ad- 
ministration and Finance 
of the American Inter- 
national College of Spring- 
, field. Mr. Powers has 
been teaching in Springfield for the past eight 
years. He is a graduate of Dartmouth College. 
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Winners of the South Jersey and New 
Jersey State Typewriting Contests. 
Reading from left to right: Edith May 
Barbier, Frances Davis Kay, and Mar- 
garet Wilkins. 


For the second year in succession the MOORES- 
TOWN, NEW JERSEY, HIGH SCHOOL won 
the cup in the South Jersey Typewriting Contest 
held May 1, 1926. The winning team consisted 
of Margaret Wilkins, Edith May Barbier, and 
Frances Davis Kay. Miss Wilkins’ rate was 58.5 
words; Miss Barbier’s 56.9 words; and Miss Kay’s 
47.1 words per minute. There were ten schools 
entered in the contest which was conducted by 
Freeman P. Taylor, President of the Taylor School 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Moorestown High School team also won 
the New Jersey State Contest held at Elizabeth on 
June 5, 1926. The team average for a fifteen-minute 
test was 60 words per minute. Miss Clare M. Betz 
is in charge of the commercial department at Moores- 
town and obviously is proud of her record in training 
the winning team in the State Contest. 

RK 


After a year’s leave of absence in which he did 
graduate work in the University of Méissouri, 
PROFESSOR P. O. SHELBY has again taken 
charge of the Department of Commerce in the 
State Teachers’ College at Kirksville. Mo. He has 
also been appointed by State Superintendent, 
Charles A. Lee, as State Advisor of Commercial 
Work. We are sure that Professor Shelby’s many 
friends will be glad to hear of this appointment. 

° *#** 


H. E. MERRITT, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools at Alma, Wisconsin, is now Superintendent 
of Schools at Lodi, Wisconsin, having succeeded 
O. A. BIRR. 





EDITH FAIRLAMB has recently accepted a 
position as teacher of commercial subjects in the 
Muhlenberg Township High School at Temple, 
Pennsylvania. 

KK 

ALVIN R. ROGGY, who taught commercial 
subjects for several years in the High School at 
Danville, Indiana, has accepted a position as head 
of the commercial department in the High School 
at Anderson, Indiana. 

KK 


H. W. MANN, Principal of the Maine School 
of Commerce, Auburn, informs us that he has 
organized three new schools under the same name, 
located at Portland, Bangor and Augusta. He has 
been conducting a school at Auburn for several 
years and is doubtless well known to many of the 
readers of “The Balance Sheet’. His school was 
founded in July, 1916, and has grown rapidly under 
the efficient management of Mr. Mann until it has 
become recognized as one of the leading business 
training schools in New England. 

The Bangor school is located at 27 Columbia St., 
just across the street from the City Hall. These 
quarters have been occupied for several years by 
the Shaw Business College. All equipment of the 
Shaw School was purchased by Mr. Mann. 

The Augusta school is located at 243 Water St., 
opposite the First National Granite Bank. As in 
Bangor, the Maine School of Commerce is successor 
to the Shaw Business College. 

The Portland school is located at the entrance to 
Monument Square, directly opposite the new 
Chapman National Bank. Students who attend the 
Maine Schools of Commerce will be eligible for 
placement in any of the business centers covered 
by the various school branches. This should be 
of distinctive advantage to the students. Normal 
training work will be featured at Auburn as 
formerly. Normal training courses will also be 
offered at Bangor and at Portland. The usual 
business subjects will be taught in all of these 


schools. 
Kx 


ALVIN KOLLATH, formerly a commercial 
teacher in the Logan Jr. High School of LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, is now head of the commercial depart- 
ment in the Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, having succeeded F. M. Head, who 
resigned last spring to accept a business position. 


KK 


EVA SMITH, formerly of Part Falls, Wisconsin, 
is now teaching in the High School at East Troy, 


Wisconsin. 
*e* 


INA I. LINDBERG, for the past three years a 
commercial teacher in the 
High School at Owosso, 
Michigan, has accepted a 
similar position in the 
High School at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan. Miss 
Lindberg is a graduate of 
the Gladstone (Michigan) 
High School, and of the 
Ferris Institute, Big Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 
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IRMA D. CASEY, who taught commercial 
subjects during the past 
year in the High School 
at Magnolia, Minnesota, 
is now teaching in the 
High School at Kimball, 
Nebraska. Miss Casey is 
a graduate of the Falls 
City (Nebraska) High 
School and of the State 
Teachers’ College, Peru, 
Nebraska. 


*#** 


THE PACIFIC-NORTHWEST BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION met at the call of 
the President, W. E. Bartmess, President of the 
Grays Harbor Business College, Aberdeen, Wash., 
on August 7, last. The meeting was held in the 
“Orange” room of the Morck Hotel, at Aberdeen, 
and was well attended by representatives of the 
leading schools throughout the entire Pacific 
Northwest; in fact, the attendance was the best 
the association has ever had. 


The meeting itself was perhaps the most signifi- 
cant and far-reaching of any ever held by a sectional 
group of business college men and women. The 
program follows: 

President’s Address 

Secretary’s Address 

“Business College Solicitors’ by W. B. Barger, 
Bremerton Business College, Bremerton, Wash. 

“Advertising (Cooperative) of an Institutional 
Nature” by J. F. Griffin, Griffin-Murphy Business 
College, Seattle, Wash. 

“Local Cooperation” by Mrs. Grace Randall, 
Success Business College, Seattle, Wash. 

“The Ethics of Members of the Association” by 
G. R. Hall, Hall’s Business College, Seattle, Wash. 

“What Should We Teach in Our Courses” by 
Chas. F. Walker, Northwestern School of Com- 
merce, Portland, Ore. 


Each subject was very ably presented in such a 
manner as developed the most helpful discussions, 
crystallizing in the following action. Upon proper 
motion a committee, appointed by the chair, 
consisting of J. P. Wilson, Wilson’s Modern 
Business College, Seattle; J. F. Griffin, Griffin- 
Murphy Business College, Seattle; Chas. F. Walker. 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland; I. M, 
Walker, Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland; 
and H. C. Blair, Blair's Business College, Spokane. 
This committee was charged with the responsibil- 
ity of formulating a cooperative plan of advertis- 
ing, looking toward the pooling of ideas and lists, 
and the preparation of advertising material to be 
sent out signed by the association or by the mem- 
bers of the association as may be decided, in an effort 
to direct the attention of the young people toward 
the practical and efficient training of the busi- 
ness college as an institution. 


A committee, consisting of W. M. Knapp, 
Knapp’s Business College, Tacoma, Wash.; Wm. 
E. Dietz, Dietz’s Business College, Olympia, Wash.; 
and Mr. Goodrich of the Olympia Business College, 
Olympia, Wash., were appointed for the purpose of 
gathering and formulating standard tests in each of 
the various subjects of study. 












A further motion was unanimously adopted in 
which it was declared that the members of the 
association looked upon the professional paid 
solicitor with disfavor, and hoped that progress 
could be made toward his elimination. 

A report of progress was made by one of the 
Board of Governors, after which E. E. Lesher, 
Bellingham Business College, Bellingham, Wash., 
and H. C. Blair, Blair’s Business College, Spokane, 
Wash., were elected to fill the office of the retiring 
member and also the vacancy which existed. 

The final business session was held at the Pacific 
Beach Hotel. A special meeting was decided upon 
later in the fall to hear the report of the com- 
mittees. Chas. F. Walker, Northwestern School 
of Commerce, Portland, was elected President, 
and Miss E. L. Haroun, Vancouver Business Col- 
lege, Vancouver, Wash., was elected Secretary for 
the ensuing year. 

OK 

DR. WALTER P. STEINHAEUSER, for the 
past seven years Director of the Department of 
Business Administration of The Tome School for 
Boys, Port Deposit, Maryland, on July 10 purchased 
the Le Master Institute, East Orange, New Jersey, 
and removed it to Asbury Park, New Jersey. This 
institution was founded in 1908 by Prof. Charles 
A. Le Master. It was chartered under the laws of 
New Jersey in 1917. Professor Le Master died 
suddenly in August, 1923, since which time his 
wife, Mrs. Mary A. LeMaster, with the aid of an 
able corps of teachers, has been conducting the 
institution. 

Under the presidency of Dr. Steinhaeuser the 
institution will be conducted as a Junior College for 
Men, and will embrace the following departments: 
College of Liberal Arts (offering standard Freshman 
and Sophomore courses to meet entrance require- 
ments of professional schools and colleges); School 
of Business Administration; Tutoring School; 
School of Secretarial Science; School of Commercial 
Teacher Training; Evening Extension School, and 
a Summer School. 

A commodious building of four stories in the 
residential section of the city has been leased which 
will be used entirely for school purposes, and modern 
equipment has been installed. The institution has 
been indorsed by leading business and professional 
men of the city, state and nation. It is the only 
collegiate institution located on the Atlantic 
Coast. Dr. Steinhaeuser is well known in the 
educational world as a writer, and Editor-in-Chief 
of the “Journal of Commercial Education.” 
ed 


FLORA SCHLEI, formerly of Oconto Falls 
(Wisconsin) High School, is now teaching secretarial 
subjects in the Two Rivers High School. 


OOK 

HOWARD H. PEN- 
NEWELL, a recent gradu- 
ate of the State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, is now teaching 
the commercial subjects 
in the High School at 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 
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The first state-wide typewriting contest ever 
held in New Hampshire took place at Laconia, 
on Saturday, May 22, 1926. Seventy-four pupils 
competed for the Hesser Typewriting Trophy and 
Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals awarded for first, 
second and third prizes. Thirteen different high 
schools were represented. 

The Hesser Typewriting Trophy and Gold 
Medal was won by Juliet J. Pepin of the Berlin Sr. 
High School with a score of 75.53 .net words per 
minute. Sarah R. Preil also of the Berlin High School 
won the Silver Medal with 68.13 net words. 
Evelyn E. West of the Littleton High School won 
the Bronze Medal with a rating of 64.08 net words. 
This contest was held under the auspices of the 
New Hampshire Business Educators’ Association. 
The Hesser Typewriting Trophy was presented 
by J. H. Hesser of the Hesser Business College at 


Manchester. 
***X 


D. E. SHORT, JR., whom many of the readers 
of “The Balance Sheet” will remember as a former 
teacher in Fall’s Business College, Nashville, Tenn., 
has recently been admitted to the bar after suc- 
cessfully passing the Tennessee State Bar Examina- 
tion. He is a Certified Public Accountant and a 
member of the firm of McIntyre & Short of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. With both an accounting and a legal 
training, Mr. Short is exceptionally well qualified 
for success in the field of Public Accounting Prac- 
tice. He has demonstrated beyond a doubt that a 
teacher can adapt himself to business and practice 
what he formerly preached in the classroom. 

OK 


THE HOLLYWOOD SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL of Hollywood, California, has just com- 
pleted arrangements to move into a fine new home 
in the new Vine Street Post Office Building. 

Seven years ago “The Better Business School” 
started in an office room with but one student. 
It has experienced a steady, healthy growth since 
that meager beginning, until now it is one of the 
west’s thorough business training schools. Last 


year the student body included students and 
graduates from fifty-five different universities and 
colleges, thirty-eight states and twelve foreign 
countries. 

The enrollment, however, is not confined to 
college and university people, a high percentage 
coming to the school direct from high school. 
Then there is a considerable group of mature 
people who find it necessary or desirable after a 
lapse of many years since school attendance, to 
take an intensive business training. 

The new school will include practically all 
modern equipment and up-to-date methods known 
to the commercial world, plus a variety of attractive 
features. The faculty is comparatively large and 
competent. Enormous windows throughout the 
structure and sixteen to twenty-foot ceilings, 
insure a continuous supply of fresh air and daylight. 

The regular commercial subjects of Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, Typing, Commercial Law, Arith- 
metic, Spelling, Penmanship, Business English, 
Filing, Mimeograph and Multigraph Operation, 
Calculating Machines, Business Efficiency, Business 
Letter Writing and Office Practice will be sup- 
plemented by others. Some of the additional 
classes are in Expression, Vocabulary Building, 
Conversational English, Salesmanship, Advertising, 
English Literature, Self Analysis, French, Spanish, 
and Gymnasium Calisthenics. 

A complete Assembly and Gymnasium will 
permit the entire student body to enjoy various 
forms of relaxation and entertainment at frequent 
intervals which will not conflict with their more 
serious pursuits. One-half hour will be devoted 
every Friday to a general assembly in which 
prominent individuals will convey worthwhile 
messages to the students. A complete Radio 
installation will be in keeping with the modern 
plans provided. An extensive circulating library, 
including many volumes not to be found in public 
libraries, is another valuable feature’ 

No effort will be spared to make the new 
school a credit to Hollywood and themselves, 
declared A. L. Lewis, Pres., and O. P. Kelly, Direc. 

















Hollywood Secretarial School, Hollywood, California 
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W. F. MIZER, who has been connected with 
the Longwood Commer- 
cial High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, during the 
past year, has recently 
accepted a position as 
Director of Commercial 
Education in Trenton, 
New Jersey. Mr. Mizer 
is a graduate of the 
Adelbert College, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he secured his A. B. degree. 


KK 


MARTHA DODGE, formerly a commercial 
instructor in the High School at Evansville, Wiscon- 
sin, is now teaching commercial subjects in the 
High School at Ashland, Wisconsin. She has been 
succeeded in Evansville by ARDIS BENSON of 
the Whitewater State Normal School. 


KK 


J.C. HOLLAND of Franklin, Kentucky, is a new 
teacher of bookkeeping and accounting in the Canton 
Actual Business College, Canton, Ohio. 


**K 






‘ 


DOROTHY JOHNSON, who taught in the 
Muhlenberg Township High School at Temple, 
Pennsylvania, last year, is now teaching commercial 
subjects in the High School at Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Oe 

LILLIAN FUKA, a member of last year’s 
graduating class of the Whitewater (Wisconsin) 
State Normal School, is a teacher of commercial 
subjects in the High School at Kewaunee, Wiscon- 
sin, this year. 

tk 

HELEN HADLICK, who recently graduated 
from the State Normal School at Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, is now teaching commercial subjects in the 
High School at Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 


KK 


HOMER E. HAINES, who taught in the Pierson 
School of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois, last year 
is now teaching commercial subjects in the Metro- 
politan Business College, Chicago, Illinois. 


OK 


GLADYS BARLAMENT, who formerly taught 
commercial subjects in the High School at Menasha, 
Wisconsin, is this year teaching in the High School 
at Clintonville, Wisconsin. ALICE ANDERSON 
succeeded Miss Barlament in the commercial depart- 


ment at Menasha. 
eX 


CARRIE L. BEAN, a recent graduate of the 
State Normal School at Maryville, Missouri, is 
now teaching commercial subjects in the High 
School at Ellis, Kansas. 


eX 


HAROLD B. LEIGHTY has recently accepted 
a position as teacher of commercial subjects in the 
Magnolia High School at New Martinsville, West 
Virginia. 
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FROM DISTANT LANDS 


‘*The Balance Sheet’’ has attracted the 
interest of teachers and others interested 
in commercial education from many 
distant lands. 


Queensland Accountants and Secretaries’ Journal 
Brisbane, Australia 
By this mail I am forwarding you under separate 
cover three copies of our Journal, and would appreciate 
the favor of a regular exchange with you for “The 
Balance Sheet”. 
JOHN S. McINNES, Editor. 
KK 
Panayotopoulo School of Commerce 
Piraeus, Greece 
I beg you to send me the back numbers of “The 
Balance Sheet” for 1926. I would also like to have the 
bookkeeping tests, Nos. 5, 7 and 8 with scoring keys 
for same. 
CONSTANTIN PANAYOTOPOULO. 


OK 


American Mission School 
Alexandria, Egypt 
We have very much enjoyed “The Balance Sheet” 
and like this publication so much that we would be 
willing to pay a subscription price to insure its coming 
regularly. 


W. P. GILMOR. 
*k* 


Colegio ““Ntra. Sra. del Rosario” 
Vedado, Habana, Cuba 


Our commercial teacher is a graduate of the Cali- 
fornia Commercial College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
She is teaching “20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting” here. Will you kindly send her a teacher's 
certificate and also ““The Balance Sheet"? 

DOMINICAN SISTERS. 
Oh 
Bogota, Colombia 
South America 


Your publication, “The Balance Sheet”, was 
recommended to me and I will appreciate receiving it 
regularly. I am also going to introduce “2oth Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting” as it has been recom- 
mended to me by Dr. C. C. Gaines, President of 
Eastman-Gaines College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

LOUIS E. PINZON. 
bo 
Colegio Puertorriqueno 
Santurce, Porto Rico 

I will be pleased to receive your bookkeeping tests for 
my class in bookkeeping. Please also send your maga- 
zine, “The Balance Sheet’’. Miss Maria L. Gomez, 
who teaches bookkeeping in the Academia Catolica, 
San Juan, P. R., will also be interested in receiving 
your tests and magazine. 


A. W. SILVA. 
+k 


Central High School 
San Juan, Porto Rico 
I would like to receive “The Balance Sheet” and 
will appreciate your placing my name on the mailing 
list. I am using “20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting” in my classes. 


A. E. CULLINAN, 
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DISCOURAGING HANDICAPS 
IN EFFICIENCY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


subjects, graduate, then find themselves unable to 
enter college, and face the world without much 
fundamental business knowledge which they might 
have had and which they will purchase in the 
expensive school of experience. Anyone acquainted 
with the subject matter of properly taught com- 
mercial subjects knows that they will measure up 
to the cardinal principles of education with any 
other group of subjects—yet we remain handicapped 
by college entrance requirements. In many cases we 
continue to work almost exclusively with mediocre 
material, seeking to make “‘silk purses from pigs’ 


ears” due to lack of understanding of the objectives 
of commercial subjects by educators and the narrow 
academic views of some administrators. 

In the face of these difficulties many high school 
commercial teachers have done and continue to do a 
high grade of work. It was my good fortune, a few 
months ago, to visit the rooms of a village commercial 
department where the aforementioned conditions 
are far from ideal, and find upon investigation that 
the advanced typing class had attained an average 
speed of 54 words per minute and the beginning 
classes an average of 41 words per minute in 
standard fifteen minute tests. The median and the 
average were approximately the same. High stand- 
ards of accuracy were maintained. Efficient members 
of advanced commercial classes were doing part 
time work with local business men and making 
good. It is true that this department was in the 
hands of an experienced teacher and business 
woman. She knew the value of definite objectives 
and the assistance rendered by tactful diplomacy. 
The work of the students equalled and excelled in 
its field that of schools in an adjoining city of large 
population. Unfortunately, private enterprise dis- 
covered her and she has left the field of commercial 
teaching. 

Much of the pedagogical material presented by 
prolific writers gives little of value to hundreds of 
country teachers who work handicapped. One 
cannot hope to adapt many of the otherwise good 
suggestions and theories of capable writers to 
circumstances such as are faced in many districts. 
An interesting contribution of greater value to 
some of us would seem to be definite information 
and devices helpful in the solution of the specific 
departmental problems growing out of obstacles 
mentioned and others peculiar to small high schools. 
These problems have been solved by some, but many 
find them well nigh insurmountable. 

As country high school commercial teachers, we 
should keep an open mind to good suggestions and 
adapt such as we can to our own situations. Even- 
tually, each teacher will secure the recognition due 
his or her efforts. Some are turning out a finished 
school product which will measure up to the actual 
city school standards, and others of us are so 
busily sympathizing with our own situation that 
we overlook large possibilities for service and 
accomplishment. 


THE RELATION OF THE 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL TO THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


All school authorities, public and private, should 
bear in mind that the school is a character factory. 
That like begets like. That, in order to develop 
character in the student, the school itself must 
have character. The school must not promise to do 
what it cannot do. The school must be fair to other 
schools. It is better to stand on your own merits 
than on the other fellow’s demerits. It is better to 
help than to harm, to build up than to tear down. 
It is better to take our fellow man by the hand 
than by the throat. While we do our level best to 
justify our own existence, let us extend a friendly 
hand to our co-workers. It is certainly no weakness 
which prompts us to echo the sentiment expressed 
by the poet: 

“Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man.” 








FORTHCOMING CONVENTIONS 
(Continued from page 13) 
OKLAHOMA—Continued 


Alva 
October 28, 29, 30 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Harrisburg 
December 28, 29, 30 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
October 28, 29, 30 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls 
November 22, 23, 24 
TEXAS 
El Paso 
November 25, 26, 27 
VERMONT 
Montpelier 
October 21, 22, 23 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg 
October 28, 29, 30 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 
November 4 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Louisville, Ky. 
December 2, 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 
Chicago, Iil. 
December 27, 28, 29 
SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Asheville, N. Car. 
November 26, 27 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOCIA- 
TION 
Detroit 
October 22, 23 
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The revised edition of 
Curry and Rubert’s 


Business Arithmetic de- 


velops the fundamental 
operations in an especially inter- 


esting manner and provides a thor- 
oughly practical application of the funda- 


mentals to the problems of the individual 
and the business man. It is not an adaptation 
of an ordinary grade arithmetic to the commercial 
type of problems, but is a treatise on the mathe- 
matics of modern business problems. 


After the fundamental operations are developed, 
fractions, percentage and interest are introduced, 
thus laying a foundation for work involving an 
application of the fundamental processes to the 
solving of actual business problems. The problems 
of the business man are developed under such 
chapter titles as Banking and Interest, Partial 
Payments on Notes, Trade and Cash Discounts, 
Graphs, Ownership, Commission and Brokerage. 
The problems of the individual are developed under 
such chapter titles as Stocks and Bonds, Insurance, 
and Taxation. 


To any teacher who is experiencing difficulty in 
creating proper class interest in this subject or 
who for any other reason is not entirely satisfied 
with the adopted text, we suggest an examination 
of Curry and Rubert’s Business Arithmetic. An 
abridged edition is available for a half year’s 
work and a complete edition is available for a 


year’s work. 
CHICKS 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ FEDERATION PREPARING 
FOR BIG MEETING 


The National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation which is to hold its twenty- 
ninth annual sessions in Chicago, December 
28, 29 and 30, is making preparation for one 
of the biggest and best meetings ever held 
by the Federation. A great deal of interest 
is being manifested in the work of the 
Federation and President Wheeler appre- 
ciates the hearty support and cooperation 
that he is receiving from teachers and 
officials in both public and private schools 
all over the United States. 

The following have been appointed 
Regional Chairmen: Dean Lee Bidgood, 
University of Alabama; A. M. Bruce, 
Massey’s Business College, Birmingham; 
Jack Cason, High School, Warren, Ark.; 
E. C. Colvin, State Teachers’ College, 
Greeley, Colo.; H. E. Barnes, Barnes Com- 
mercial School, Denver, Colo.; W. E. 
Douglass, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Del.; Florida Waite, High School, Pensacola, 
Fla.; Eugene Anderson, Georgia-Alabama 
Business College, Macon, Ga.; A. H. 
Williams, Normal University, Normal, IIl.; 
C. R. Crakes, Central Grammar School, 
Moline, Ill.; H. M. Owen, Brown's Business 
College, Decatur, Ill; M. S. Studebaker, 
Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind.; 
Helen Haynes, Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.; M. H. Lockyear, 
Lockyear’s Business College, Evansville, 
Ind.; Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City; Clay D. Slinker, Director 
of Commercial Education, Des Moines; 
B. F. Williams, Capital City Commercial 
College, Des Moines; Edytha L. Trickett, 
Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, 
Kans.; H. S. Miller, High School, Wichita, 
Kans.; C. C. Hawkins, Emporia Business 
College, Emporia, Kans.; Mary A. Welby, 
Sr. High School, Lexington, Ky.; R. H. 
Lindsey, Spencerian Commercial School, 
Louisville, Ky.; E. H. Norman, Baltimore 
Business College, Baltimore, Md.; E. D. 
Pennell, State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Leona Bean, Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. M. Dowden, 
Lansing Business University, Lansing, 
Mich.; B. B. Beal, High School, Hibbing, 


Minn.; Walter Rasmussen, Rasmussen 
Practical Business School, St. Paul, Minn.; 
J. D. Delp, State Teachers’ College, Spring- 
field, Mo.; P. B. S. Peters, Manual Training 
High School, Kansas City, Mo.; G. A. 
Hanke, Brown’s Business College, St. 
Louis, Mo.; H. B. Boyles, Boyles College, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Alice O. Frazee, Sr. High 
School, Atlantic City, N. J.; Robert T. 
Cecil, Cecil’s Business College, Asheville, 
N. Car.; Herman J. Brendel, University 
of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; Aida M. Brewer, 
West Commerce High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; F. L. Dyke, Dyke School of Business, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Willard Rude, State 
Agricultural College, Stillwater, Okla.; 
Edith White, High School, Tulsa, Okla.; 
C. W. Stone, Hill's Business College, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; C. D. Moore, 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
F. P. Taylor, Taylor School, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Florence Stullken, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex.; W. M. Roberts, Tyler 
Commercial School, Tyler, Texas; F. Y. 
Fox, L. D. S. Business College, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; E. F. Burmahln, E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg, Va.; M. M. 
Edgard, Dunsmore Business College, Staun- 
ton, Va.; W. B. Elliott, Elliott Commercial 
School, Wheeling, W. Va.; P. A. Carlson, 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis.; 
R. J. Blair, Washington High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; W. G. Puffer, Fountain 
City Business College, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Catherine F. Nulty, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; Mrs. S. F. Evatte, 
Draughon’s Business College, Greenville, S. 
Car.; Anna Lula Dobson, High School, 
Winston-Salem, N. Car.; John W. Edge- 
mond, Director of Commercial Work, 
Oakland, Calif.; Dean Thomas L. Noel, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. Lee Rice, Butte Business College, 
Butte, Mont.; Zena Nelson, High School, 
Kearney, Nebr.; Anne Hamill, Julia Rich- 
mond High School, New York City; Alice 
V. Wylie, Office Training School, Memphis, 
Tenn.; J. O. Chancey, High School, 
Bessemer, Ala.; and Alice Louise Smith, 
High School, Monroe, La. 
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WON THE BET 


“Mama,” said little John, “I just made a bet.” 

“You naughty boy, Johnny! What made you do 
it?” she asked. 

“I bet Billy Roberts my cap against two buttons 
that you'd give a penny to me to buy some apples 
with. You don’t want me to lose my cap, do you?” 

He got the penny. 


KK 


A PASS 


Ruth came home from her first visit to Sunday- 
School eating a bar of chocolate. 

“Why, Ruth, where did you get the chocolate?” 
asked her mother. 

“I bought it with the nickel you gave me,” she 
said. “The minister met me at the door and got me 
in for nothing.” 


KK 


DESERVED A MEDAL 


One day . . . when my rheumatism was bad... 
and my daugher had just eloped with a good-for- 
nothing scalawag . . . and fire had destroyed my 
barn . . . and roasted a fine horse that I hadn’t paid 
for . . . and my best hog had up and died with the 
cholera . . . and they had foreclosed the mortgage 
on me... and the sheriff was looking for me with a 
warrant . . . I told my troubles to one of these here 
optimists and he said: “Cheer up, old man, the 
worst is yet to come.” . . .So I shot him. 


KK 


OCCULT BOOKKEEPING 


Gray—How did you list the money that fortune- 
teller got from you? 

Green—I entered it under the head of “Prophet 
and Lost”’. 


es 


SUCH GRAMMAR 


Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school during 
writing time)—Henry, why are you not writing? 

Henry—I ain't got no pen. 

Teacher—Where’s your grammar? 

Henry—She’s dead. 


KK 


OVERSIZE 


“Is ther@something you want, madam,” asked 
the salesman. 

“Dear me, yes, I did want to get a collar button 
for my husband, but I have forgotten what sie 
he wears.” 


ANTIQUE 


“This is probably the oldest piece of furniture 
in the country,” said a collector of antique curios- 
ities to a friend, pointing to an old table as he spoke. 

“How old is it?” asked the friend. 

“Nearly four hundred years.” 

“Pshaw! That is nothing! I have an Arabic 
table over two thousand years old!” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes, the multiplication table.” 


*** 
BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


The instructor in accounting of a certain college 
asked, “If you were an accountant in a business 
house, and a fire occurred, what is the first thing 
you would do?” 

“Open a fire sale,” replied a student in the rear. 


AK 


TOO LATE 


“Boy, oh, boy! That was the most tender 
chicken I ever ate.” 

“That wasn’t chicken, that was rabbit.” 

“My golly, why didn’t you tell me before I ate 
it. You know I don’t like rabbit.” 


KK 


A LIGHT FALL 


“When he fell out of the window did he hurt 
himself much?” 


“No, he had on his light fall overcoat.” 
*eX 


THE MENTAL X-RAY 


Say, Jack, you know them x-rays 
That doctors always use, 

To find what's wrong, and find what's right 
And everything they choose. 


Well them Normal students’ got one, 
A little different kind. 

It tells “em all they want to know 
About a feller’s mind. 


I guess it’s some machinery, 
Don’t know just what it is. 
Jim calls it tests and measurements, 


May be some fad of his. 


Whatever kind of thing it is, 
When he comes home from school, 
He'll never turn the thing on me, 
Or he'll make me out a fool. 


—Jessie M. Ellis 
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TWO GOOD 
PRACTICAL DRILL TABLETS 





100 LESSONS IN BUSINESS ENGLISH AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 


by 
J. Walter Ross 


A drill tablet enabling students to complete a large number of 
exercises in a short time. The use of this tablet makes possible the 
extensive drill needed in the mastery of the principles of Business 
English. While this tablet is primarily intended as a companion 
book to Ross’s Business English, it may be used independent of or in 
conjunction with any textbook on Business English with assurance of 
getting good results. 





RAPID CALCULATION 
by 
Joseph W. Smith 


This book provides a combination of drills, tests and theory. 
Eighty complete and well graded lessons provide a course of study 
that cannot fail to produce a high degree of accuracy and speed. 
The drills afford abundant practice upon the rules given. A time 
has been set for completion of each drill, thus establishing a standard 
of attainment. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 


Third and Vine Streets 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





TEACHERS WANTED 


A teacher who holds a C. P. A. certificate and is 
qualified to teach higher accounting in a high 
grade private business school. An excellent 
opportunity for a first class man who is qualified 
morally, physically and intellectually to “‘deliver 
the goods’’. Address, No. 636. 





Rapidly growin 


business school located in 
best terriroty of 


‘lorida, now incorporating for 
expansion only. Attendance now largest in 
history of school. Excellent connection for an 
A-1 young man commercial teacher with a few 
thousand to invest in stock. Address, No. 637. 





WANTED: An experienced teacher of account- 
ing, auditing and cost work with private school 


experience. Applicant must be either a Certified 
Public Accountant or a man with a degree from 
some good school of accounting. ust be 


familiar with “20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting’’ and Sherwood’s Accountan as 
these are adopted texts. Salary ranging from 
$3,000 to $4,000, depending upon qualifications 
of applicant. Excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Address, No. 643. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Commercial teacher, college graduate, nine 
years experience, fine references, seeks steady 
connection with reliable business college. Pre- 
ferably in the middle west. Have had experience 

sub-principal’s work; also in supervising and 
trai: teachers. Could invest es uipment. 
_ escribe fully your opening. Address, No. 





Exceptionally capable man, very active, sixteen 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Old established business s college ina chy of over 
30,006. Thirty years in b No ti- 
tion. Well advertised. Good reputation. Excel- 
lent territory. Owner engaged in another busi- 
ness several years ago and must now devote all 
his time to that business. School pays $600 a 
month above all expenses. If properly worked 
will pay double this amount above expenses. 
Address, No. 630. 








Wishing to retire I will sell my half interest in 
one of the oldest and best business colleges in 
Southern ornia. Equipment for 100 stu- 
dents. If you wish to locate in the finest climate 
in the world with a good income, write No. 631. 





Business college in splendid location in South- 
ern city of 25,000, surrounded by wonderful trade 
territory and also located in the oldest and one 
- the largest producing oil fields of the state. 

re money maker and no competition. 
Scheer is well known, well advertised, has splen- 
did reputation and graduates are all holding good 

itions. School should more than pay for 
tself out of net income for fall months. If = 
are looking for a real in, this is your 
tunity. Cash or terms. Rent cheap. Won orful 
location. Owner has other interests. Mild 
winter and wonderful climate. Would consider 
partner who is good school man, but prefer to 
sell all interest. Address, No. 632. 





Business college in a good location. No com- 
petition, splendid territory, cheap rent, long 
time lease, equipment new. A real 
Will sell reasonable on account of owner’s health. 
Address, No. 633. 





Well established business college near Birming- 
ham and in the heart of the Industrial Section of 
Alabama. Situated in city of 20,000 and sur- 





years’ experience managing business 
seeks similar position. Familiar with all phases 
of the business, inside and outside. Teaches 
all commercial subjects except stenography. 
Organizer and business getter. Would lease or 
buy a school if it does not require too much cash 
on down payment. Exceptional references and 
record. Address, No. 639. 





A thoroughly experienced, capable, business 
school manager, commercial teacher and penman 
who is a business getter, desires to communicate 
with a good school in need of -his services. A 
drawing account with a share of the profits would 
be considered. Address, No. 640. 





position wanted by refined young 





Six years’ teaching ex ence; some 

Office and selling experience. 0 objection to 
soliciting. Address, No. 641. 

A man with eighteen years’ experience in teach- 


ing bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand and all of the 
commercial su jects in both high schools and 
business colleges is = for engagement. Have 
had some experience in school advertising and 
have done some soliciting. Have B. C. S. degree. 
+ state salary in your reply. Address, No. 


r d by small towns and cities ‘aggregating - 
—— of 300,000. Annual net income 
tween $3,500 and $4, 000. Second floor of modern 
fireproof brick building in the heart of a Sas busi- 
ness district. We have a reputation for placin 
all our graduates in positions. College is we 
advertised in the five counties adjoining this. 
All new equipment. Encum for $600. 
Will sell for $1, 800—$i, 000 cash—balance in notes 
cover of one year ~~ buyer to assume 
the encumbrance of $600 to be paid in notes of 
$75, or will give clear title for gaye ment = $1,600 
cash and $800 in notes. Address, 





Business college for sale, located in the heart of 
a rich agricultural and wholesale district, in the 
middle west. City of 90,000. Little competition, 
cheap rent. Well advertised. Priced to sell. 
School will pay for itself in one year. Excellent 
ey for the right man. Owners have 
interests and must sell. Write for par- 
ticulars. Address, No. 635. 





FOR SALE—50 double bookkeeping 
desks, standard size, without ‘aanes 
(28 oak which have demountable bases, 
22 fir in one piece). $1.50 each, t 
charges collect. Write No. 642. 














AIDS TO TEACHING 
“20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING” 


Every teacher of ‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting’”’ should be supplied with all available 
desk material as an aid to the conduct of class recita- 
tions and to the checking of the student’s practice 
work. The following material is available: 


1. MANUAL. The teacher’s manual provides the answers 
to the questions given at the end of each chapter of the text and 
contains a copy of each of the transactions to be recorded in the 
completion of the practice sets. It also contains an outline of the 
lessons to be assigned from the text for study and an outline of the 
work required in completing the sets. 


2. KEYS. The teacher’s keys provide the results of all 
practice work provided in the short exercises given in the text and 
in’ the sets which are separate from the text. There is a separate 
key for each division of the course. The keys are a distinct aid in 
checking the practice work of the pupils, thus saving the time of the 
teacher for more important class work. 


3. OUTLINES. Each teacher of ‘20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting”’ is provided with a weekly outline of the work 
to be done during each semester of the course offered. These out- 
lines provide a suggested plan of procedure in teaching this system 
and serve both as a guide in making assignments for study and prac- 
tice and as a means for checking the progress of the pupils. 


4, TESTS. A series of measurement tests, prepared by 
P. A. Carlson of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
will be issued at intervals of six weeks. These tests are furnished 
to teachers free of charge in order that they may measure the progress 
of their pupils and base future work upon the information revealed 
by the results of the tests. In addition to these measurement tests, 
final examination questions are available for use following com- 
pletion of each division of the course. 


No charge is made for the above material, which 
is available for desk use on the part of every teacher 
of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping’’. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York Chicago San Francisco 





